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READERS WRITE 


Lord Baltimore & Roger Williams 

On your “Answer Is” page, August 3, 
you give the impression that Lord Balti- 
more had established freedom of con- 
science in the early days of the Maryland 
colony. This is not historically true. To 
enjoy the full rights of citizenship in 
colonial Maryland, one had to be not only 
a Christian but also a believer in the Trin- 
ity. Neither a non-Christian nor even a 
unitarian Christian had any right of resi- 
dence in the colony. Roger Williams, the 
founder of the Baptist Church, was the 
first one to advocate real freedom of con- 
science, in the colony of Rhode Island. 

Dr. Louis G. Reynolds 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

[PATHFINDER’s brief item referred specifically to 
the Freedom of Conscience monument in Maryland; 
it was not meant to be interpreted precisely as Dr. 
Reynolds has interpreted it. At first, as Dr. Reynolds 
points out, colonial Maryland limited its privileges 
to Trinitarian Christians (including Protestants and 
Catholics), but that in itself was a long step forward 
toward religious liberty. Accordingly, without in 
the least minimizing the unique importance of Roger 
Williams’ contribution, it may accurately be said 
that Lord Baltimore played a historic role in pro- 
moting freedom of conscience.—Ed.] 


Willkie: Pro @ Con 

...As for Rev. A. Adam Irelan and his 
squawk (PATHFINDER, August 3) about 
Willkie having had no experience, the 
American people are rapidly learning that 
Willkie has had abundant experience. He 
has worked in a dairy, milking cows; 
worked in steel mills in Chicago; picked 
cucumbers in California; cooked in a 
Colorado tent hotel; did farm work and 
sold newspapers in Indiana; harvested in 
Minnesota; worked in the oil wells of 
Texas; in a cement plant in Wyoming; 
taught school; was a soldier; and has de- 
bated with and “made monkeys of” some 
of our ablest politicians who have had 
the kind of experience that Mr. Irelan 
seems to consider so important... 

W. F. Schaphorst 








Newark, N. J 
* * * 

.. If Willkie can do for the government 
what he did for the stockholders whom he 
represented when handling the affairs of 
Commonwealth & Southern, a wave of 
satisfaction is bound to sweep the nation. 

Ralph J. Weyand 
Dixon, Calif. 

... What experience in public affairs has 
Mr. Willkie? None, except to oppose the 
TVA and regulation of the power trust— 
measures for which Senator McNary voted. 

..Mr, Willkie’s acceptance speech might 
surprise us, but if he is for repeal of all 
the New Deal legislation, he should frank- 
ly say so...I want a full, fair declaration. 

Henry F. Wilson 
Concord, Mass. 
7 ” - 

.. Three or four years ago probably not 
more than one person in a thousand had 
ever heard of Mr. Willkie. Now he is 
known as a capable lawyer who for some 
time was the president of two syndicates 
that have become famous by their fight 
against the government in both Congress 
and the courts. If he has ever done one 
political act in favor of the general wel- 
fare, we have never heard of it. He is fair- 
ly the representative of Big Business. . . 

E. A. May 
Berkeley, Calif. 
“No Earmarks of Prejudice” 

Your article, “F. D. R. & Wallace” 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 3) was the best anal- 





ysis of the situation I had read—logical 
and bearing no earmarks of prejudice. In 
your editorial of the same issue the state- 
ment about President Roosevelt’s accept- 
ance that “only the mean-minded, only 
those who literally hate the man, will 
think that he decided as he did merely to 
please his vanity” will meet with the ap- 
proval of all fair-minded men and women 
in this country . - I wish the press 
was generally as fair as PATHFINDER. 

Jesse R. Johnson 
Junction City, Kans. 


An Englishman to His U. S. Critics 

I should like to have the opportunity 
of replying to the two gentlemen whose 
letters appeared in your issue of June 15. 

These writers have evidently jumped to 
the conclusion that because I intimated 
that the money you loaned to France and 
this country during the last war never left 
your country, we feel we therefore have no 
debt to meet. I did not say this and that 
is not my view... My desire was to bring 
home to you people the fact that all these 
billions of dollars we owe to you are more 
of a moral debt than a material one. 
Don’t think we don’t want to settle that 
debt: we do... but frankly it’s not par- 
ticularly pleasant to see a nation which 
already has 80 per cent of the world’s gold 
safely tucked away continually bawling 
over a few billion dollars which it lent to 
other countries to indirectly defend 
America itself. 

I fully realize that the war debt question 
is a cause of eternal dispute between our 
two peoples. I can-assure Mr. Cox that 
Englishmen are not so obtuse as to refuse 
to look at things from the American view- 
point. I wonder how many Americans 
look at it from our point of view? 

R. Penfold 
Coventry, England 
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RHYME & REASON 





RUE courage is cool and calm. The 
bravest men have the least bu!! 
insolence, and in the time of dang; aa 

found the most serene and ffee. 
—SHAFTESBURy 
* 7 - 
A dictatorship is a nation where men 
once had freedom but didn’t use it. 
—A. BRANDON 


- * 


To Adam, paradise was home. To the 
good among his descendants, home js 
paradise. 

—HARE 
. 7 7 

Loud is the summer’s busy song 
The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 
While insects of each tiny size 
Grow teasing with their melodies, 
Till noon burns with its blistering breath 
Around, and day lies still as death. 

<a —CLARE 

God perchance will by a happy chang 
restore these things to a settled condi 

—HORACE 
* . * 

There is a great deal of unmapped « 
try within us which would have t 
taken into account in an explanation 
our gusts and storms. 

—GEORGE ELI0! 
. * . 
He that sweareth 
Till no man trust him; 
He that lieth 
Till no man believe him; 
He that borroweth 
Till no man will lend him; 
Let him go where 
No man knoweth him. 


—HUGH RHODES 


. « 


In seasons of tumult and discord bad 
men have most power; mental and moral 
excellence require peace and quietness. 

—TACITUS 
* . 7 
A nice man is a man of nasty idea 
—SWIF! 
* . * 

Men’s plans should be regulated by the 
circumstances, not circumstances by thi 
plans. 

P —LIV) 


* . + 


So many great nobles, things, administra 


tions, 

So many high chieftains, so many brave 
nations, 

So many proud princes, and power 0 
splendid, 

In a moment, a twinkling, all utterly ended. 


—JACOPONE 


. 7 * 


In things essential, unity; in doubtful, 
liberty; in all things, charity. 
—RUPERTUS MELDENIUS 
There’s small choice in rotten apples 
—SHAKESPEARE 
? . * 
Temple and tower went down, nor left 4 
site:— 
Chaos of ruins. 
—BYRON 
= . * 

Thus I knew that pups are like dos 
and kids like goats; so I used to compar 
great things with small. 

—VERGIL 


‘ 


In excessive altercation, truth is |: 
—SYRUS 
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ALIEN CHECK— 


America Seeks More Data on Non-Citizens 


OW many aliens are there in the 

United States? Who are they, 
where are they, and what are they 
doing? 

In an effort to find full answers to 
these and similar questions, the Fed- 
eral government on August 27 will 
launch a nation-wide program making 
it compulsory for all non-citizens to 
register and be fingerprinted — the 
first such program ever undertaken in 
the history of America. 

Already available is a 
creat mass of statistical 
data gathered through cen- 
sus and immigration re- 
ports, but nowhere is there 
the comprehensive, up-to- 
the-minute record of aliens 
that the government hopes 
to have by the time the 
registration period ends 
next December 26. 

Basically the program is 
a defense measure, inspired 
in part by Fifth Column 
fears, It has been devised 
not because of any wild- 
eyed desire to stage a witch 
hunt, but because revela- 
tions of treason abroad, to- 
gether with growing re- 
entment against organiza- 





nan-American Bund at 
ome, have stimulated a 
videspread feelingthat the 
ation must be on guard 
against its internal foes as 
well as its external ones. 

Were it not for war developments, 
itis more than probable that no such 
project would now be about to start. 
The legislation authorizing it was first 
approved in the House of Representa- 
tives more than a year ago, but several 
months passed before the Senate— 
spurred by European events—finally 
acted on the measure. The compromise 
result—the Alien Registration Act of 
“te -was signed by the President last 
June, 

Since that time, the Department of 
Justice—to which the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service was re- 
cently transferred from the Labor De- 
partment—has been preparing the 
machinery needed to make the law 
ellective, To this end, throughout the 
four-month period from August 27 to 
December 26, the Department will 
have the cooperation of post offices in 
all parts of the country, so that the 
nhose-counting may be accomplished 
4s efliciently and inexpensively as 
Possible, 


— Oe oy, 


aa 





ons like the pro-Nazi Ger- “ : 


There are varying estimates of the 
number of America’s aliens. The 1930 
Census showed a foreign-born popu- 
lation of 14,204,149, about 55 per cent 
of whom were not yet naturalized 
citizens, Since, 1930, however, non- 
citizen ranks have thinned markedly 
for three basic reasons: (1) the de- 
pression sent many aliens home; (2) 
immigration quotas have been sharply 
reduced; and (3) the number of nat- 


Berdanier in The Wilmington, Del., News 


The Program Is Basically an Internal Defense Measure of 


uralizations has increased, especially 
in the past few months. Today most 
authorities agree that the nation’s 
aliens total in the neighborhood of 
3,600,000. 

To find out all it can about this small 
army, the Justice Department faces a 
task noteworthy more for its novelty 
than for either its size or complexity. 
The program is something entirely 
new and unprecedented for the United 
States, although similar projects have 
long been in effect in other lands. The 
actual nose-counting process is not 
expected to be difficult. In fact, the 
jiob of registering and fingerprinting 
will be more or less simple, inasmuch 
as it will be concentrated in a small 
group of states. In 1930, for example, 
some 85 per cent of the alien popula- 
tion was located in 12 states, while 
four states held over half. 

In accordance with the program, all 
aliens will have from August 27 to 
December 26 to visit their community 
post offices, where they will be obliged 
to answer a searching questionnaire 
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and be fingerprinted. The obligation 
applies to all non-citizens 14 years of 
age and over; those who are younger 
than that will be registered by their 
parents or guardians, but not finger- 
printed—that will come later, when 
they reach 14 and register in person. 
In registering, aliens will be asked 
to answer 15 set questions. From the 
standpoint of Fifth Column control, 
question 15 would seem to be the 
most important. In it the non-citizen 
is asked to name any organization to 
which he has belonged in the past five 
years which was “devoted in whole 
or in part to influencing or furthering 
the political activities, public rela- 
tions, or public policy of a 
foreign government.” By 
it the Federal government, 
through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service 
of the Justice Department, 
hopes to learn a good deal 
about the mumber and 
strength of such organiza- 
tions in America, As offi- 
cially summarized, the full 
questionnaire covers the 
following points: 


(1) Name, name under 
which alien entered United 
States, and all aliases, nick- 
names and maiden names 
of married women. (2) Resi- 
dence address. (3) Place 
and date of birth. (4) Citi- 
zen or subject of what coun- 
try. (5) Sex, marital status 
and race. (6) Physical de- 
scription. (7) Place and date 
of last arrival in United 
States, mode of. transporta- 
tion, how admitted. Date 
first arrival in United 

States. (8) Length of time 
in the United States, and how long 
alien intends to remain. (9) Occupa- 
tion and employer. (10) Membership 
in clubs, organizations or societies. 
(11) Military or naval service, and for 
what country. (12) Citizenship status 
in United States (first papers, etc.). 
(13) Close relatives living in United 
States. (14) Criminal record (except 
minor traffic violations), (15) Af- 
filiation with organizations “devoted 
in whole or in part to influencing or 
furthering the _ political activities, 
public relations, or public policy of 
a-foreign government.” 


After he answers the questions and 
is fingerprinted, each alien will be 
mailed a card, which will serve as his 
proof of ‘registration, But his respon- 
sibility does not end there. In accord- 
ance with the law, in order to keep all 
non - citizen information up - to - the- 
minute, every alien must report every 
time he changes his address, and this 
must be done within five days of the 
change. Moreover, in order to make 


(Continued on page 15) 






























































































































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Inspection 

To view at first hand progress being 
made in the nation’s $10,000,000,000 
rearmament program, President Roose- 
velt last week inspected naval and mili- 
tary establishments in New England. 

With a small entourage of White 
House and Administration officials, he 
left his Hyde Park, N. Y., home by 
train for the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy 
Yard, then transferred to the Presiden- 
tial yacht Potomac, which sped him to 
the Boston Navy Yard. His inspec- 
tion there ended, he visited the Army 
Arsenal at Watertown, a suburb of 
Boston. A day’s quiet cruising off the 
coast of Massachusetts was followed 
by tours of the naval bases at Newport, 
R. L., and at New London, Conn. 

Asked by reporters if he were satis- 
fied with what he saw, the President 
replied: “Very much, very much. 
Things are going along awfully well. 
I’m very well pleased with-all I saw, 
and it shows we are really getting 
into our stride. I hope by late fall all 
the Navy yards and Army arsenals 
will be at full production.” 

After he returned to the White House 
from his defense tour, the President 
saw U. S. Ambassador to Belgium John 
Cudahy, who had previously been 
criticized by the State Department for 
reportedly telling newspapermen in 
London that famine would strike the 
Belgians by October 1 unless the Brit- 
ish blockade could be relaxed. His re- 
ported statements also implied that the 
U. S. might try appeasing the Nazis 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 17). 

Called home to explain himself, 
Cudahy crossed the Atlantic by Clip- 
per plane and arriving amid rumors 
that he would probably receive a sharp 
official rebuke, he declared he had 
been “misquoted.” This explanation 
satisfied both the President and the 
State Department, and after his call 
at the White House, he stated: “I am 
authorized to say that there is no re- 
buke administered to me and none 
intended.” 

Other developments jin the Presi- 
dent’s relatively quiet week included 
these: 

e The Democratic campaign decks 
were cleared for further action when 
the President’s Vice Presidential run- 
ning mate, Henry Wallace, submitted 
his resignation as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to become effective when the 
President chose. It was expected that 
the resignation would be formally ac- 
cepted sometime before August 29, 
when Wallace will deliver his accept- 
ance address at Des Moines, Ia. 

e Another resignation was that of 
Edward J. Noble as Under Secretary 
of Commerce. Noble, a Republican 
business man, declared he was resign- 
ing because he felt he would be more 
useful in the field of national defense 
as a private citizen and not because 
of “political partisanship.” “Like 














many other Republicans,” he said, “I 
admire the breadth of spirit you have 
brought to public problems and the 
understanding courage of your foreign 
policy.” 

@ In response to a report that many 
college students were planning to 
drop their studies for jobs in the 
booming defense industries, Roosevelt 
made public a letter to Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator Paul McNutt object- 
ing to the idea. It was “the patriotic 
duty” of young people, said the Pres- 
ident, “to continue the normal course 
of their education, unless they are 
called,” because “we must have well- 
educated and intelligent citizens who 
have sound iudgment in dealing with 
the difficult problems of today.” 


Congress: Talk, Talk 


In Congress last week, a mountain 
of talk brought forth scarcely a mouse 
of action. An unabated flow of ora- 
tory surged around the Burke-Wads- 
worth Compulsory Military Training 
Bill, which would subject selected 
men between the ages of 21 and 31 
to a year’s military service. In con- 
trast to the speed with which it re- 
cently voted 10 billion dollars worth 
of armaments, Congress, noticeably 
faltered over the task of providing the 
necessary manpower to wield the new 
weapons. 

A small but articulate bloc mustered 
all the traditional anti-conscription 
arguments, and ingeniously contrived 
some unfamiliar ones. Senator Norris, 
for example, suggested that the train- 
ing program might be Safely delayed 
because of the “bright hope” that 
“these @ictators, suspicious now of 
each other, enemies at heart right now, 
are going to fight among themselves.” 

To Senator Clark of Missouri, con- 
scription was an “old scheme” espous- 
ed by military men because it “will 
make colonels out of captains, and 
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brigadier generals out of majors anq 
major generals, and lieutenant cep. 
erals out of colonels.” 

Most of the Senators favoring jh, 
measure remained silent, waiting fo, 
the opposition to talk itself out. Th» 
brunt of the defense fell upon Senaj,, 
Burke, the bill’s sponsor, who pointe, 
out that all military authorities, in¢|),,. 
ing retired men beyond hope ot 
motion, agreed that immediate 
scription is imperative. “In th 
of such unanimity on the part of those 
who are best advised on the req: 
ments of our national defense,” Burk, 
warned, “it scems to me that the aye, 
age Citizen, in or out of the Senate 
should proceed with care before 
posing the principle embodied in {hj; 
measure.” 

But many election-conscious le: 
lators were waiting to hear the testi- 
mony of a man who, though neither 
soldier nor a member of Congress. 
seemed to hold the fate of the con- 
scription measure “in the hollow of 
his hand”—as Senator Johnson of (ol- 
orado phrased it. This personage was 
Wendell Willkie, who was scheduled 
at the end of the week to make a 
speech accepting the Republican nom- 
ination for the Presidency. 

If Willkie came out for conscription, 
it would no longer be a campaign is- 
sue, and timid Congressmen could 
safely support it. But if he straddled 


the question, Congréss might also 
compromise, perhaps accepting the 


proposal of Senator Maloney of Con- 
necticut. This would start conscription 
on January 1, 1941, only if in the mean- 
time voluntary enlistments had proved 
insufficient, 

Out of the welter of Senate debate, 
one concrete step emerged: to speed 
up Army enlistments, the base pay of 
recruits was increased from $21! a 
month to $30. Next day the House 
gave its approval to a measure, l- 
ready voted in the Senate, permitting 
the President to mobilize the National 
Guard and Army reserves for training 
and service anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere. The vote was ovet- 
whelming—342 to 33. 





Defense: War Games 


More than 300,000 khaki-clad fight- 
ing men camped on American country- 
sides last week to participate in the 
largest peacetime war games in tlie 
nation’s history. For the first tim 
since the Armistice, virtually the entire 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Army reservists were in the field 
simultaneously. 

By train and truck they had rumbled 
to five scattered parts of the country: 
(1) The First Army, 82,000 strong, 
mobilized in upper New York, in the 
Plattsburg-Watertown area around 
Lake Champlain—a maneuver «rea 
covering about 1,500 square miles: 
(2) the 62,500 warriors of the Second 
Army centered at Camp McCoy, W'* 
consin; (3) to the cane fields of 
Louisiana went the Third Army 0! 
70,000; (4) the Fourth Army split inte 
two maneuver groups, of which 42,()0? 
men deployed along the rocky Paciii¢ 
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Coast at Fort Lewis, Washington, and 
the remaining 42,000 went inland to 
camp Ripley, Minnesota. _ a 

Reports indicated a vacation spirit, 
but there was an underlying note of 
grimness in the ribald ditty which 
most of the recruits sang: “You’re in 
the Army now, you’re not behind the 
plow. - .’ For though they had as- 
sembled for mimic warfare, the sha- 
dow of real war lay across every en- 
campment, and the Guardsmen and 
reservists knew that they might be 
called upon to remain in uniform for 
many months—instead of the brief 
three weeks of the field exercises, 

For this three-week period was ad- 
mittedly insufficient to accompligh the 
purpose of the troop concentrations, 
which was to make the men familiar 
with the problems of actual modern 
warfare, to train them in the science 
of fighting in combat teams, of coping 
with transportation, supply, communi- 
cation, and field command. 


In no real sense, Army spokesmen 
insisted, should the games be consid- 
ered a test of materials. As military 
observers for the Latin American coun- 
tries looked on, many of the units 
“fought” without equipment. Rented 
ice trucks were labeled “tanks,” and 
were solemnly regarded as such. Un- 
armed observation planes masquerad- 
ed as combat planes, and seriously 


went through the motions of dive 
bombing and strafing. Some of the 


recruits were privileged to fire blank 
cartridges, but others had to be con- 
tent with iron piping dressed up to 
look like rifles and trench mortars, 

But if lack of equipment was a 
handicap, the Army command seemed 
unperturbed. In its early days, they 
recalled, the well-drilled German 
army had also been compelled to train 
with makeshift weapons. Even with- 
out material, many of the conditions of 
actual warfare were met. In Louisi- 
ana, where rain had fallen continuous- 
ly for almost a month, the Third Army 
battled against General Weather and 
General Mud. All four armies prac- 
ticed an offensive war of movement, 
laid pontoon bridges, forded rivers, 
took foreed marches, and gained skill 
it flanking and enveloping tactics. 

Eventually, even the 200-odd news- 
paper reporters assigned to cover the 
maneuvers Were impressed by the at- 
mosphere of seriousness which pre- 
vailed. In previous years many of 
them mocked the mock warfare. But 
last week they themselves made news 
by describing the games as an essential 
part of the national defense. For un- 
less the nation’s military forces quick- 
ly mastered the lessons of the present 
War in Europe, as Lieut.-Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum pointed out, “the defeats re- 
cently experienced by great military 
powers may be inflicted upon our own 
people.” 

\t Camp Beauregard, after viewing 
‘he maneuvers in Louisiana last week, 
“hief of Staff General George C. Mar- 
Shall urged the immediate training of 





between 300,000 and 500,000 more men. 
He appraised American preparedness 
as far better than it was in 1917, but 
added: “We were in no critical danger 
of invasion. Today, you can judge for 
yourself. My job places me in a po- 
sition where I cannot speculate with 
this country’s defense.” 
pein ic 2 





Food for Europe? 


Last week, the United States was 
faced with a serious problem. The 
problem was what this country should 
do about the possibility of widespread 
famine in war-disrupted Europe this 
winter (PATHFINDER, Aug. 17). 

The problem was pushed into the 
spotlight by former President Her- 
bert Hoover. Renowned for his hand- 
ling of the distribution of U. S. food 
to Europe’s - starving during and 
after the First World War, Hoover, 
at West Yellowstone, Mont., declared 
that 18,000,000 persons in Norway, 





International 


Hoover’s Aide Was Less Gloomy 


The Netherlands, Belgium and Poland 
“are going to die” this winter “unless 
food is gotten to them at once.” 

To prevent this “disaster of the first 
order,” Hoover announced that the 
European Food Distribution Commis- 
sion, which he heads, was negotiat- 
ing with Great Britain and Germany 
to see whether U. S. food could not be 
distributed to European noh-combat- 
ants under American control. In re- 
turn for German pledges that the food 
would not be confiscated for use of 
the German people or German sold- 
iers, Britain would permit the food to 
filter through its blockade of the con- 
tinent. 

3ritain lost no time in putting its 
foot down on this proposal, The 
blockade could not be lowered for any 
such program, said the British. The 
reason: even if the food went only 
to the peoples conquered by Germany, 
it would nevertheless help her war 
effort by relieving her of the respon- 
sibility of feeding them. The British 
pointed out that the Nazis themselves 
have boasted of their own huge food 








reserves and contended that if the peo- 
ples under German domination starve, 
it will be because the Nazis refuse to 
distribute what they have. 

The Nazis hastily attempted to wash 
their hands of the responsibility. Ger- 
many could not concern herself 
too much” about her captives, they 
said, because these people had fought 
against her “protection” and had 
“ruined, neglected or deserted” their 
own farms. As a result, if they were 
to be fed, Britain must do so. 

Thus, last week, the American peo- 
ple were torn between the instinct 
of humanitarianism and the instinct 
of self-preservation. If they did not 
exert pressure on Britain to lift the 
blockade, thousands, perhaps millions, 
of Europeans under German domina- 
tion would starve, But if they did 
force lifting of the blockade, Britain’s 


most powerful weapon, they would 
be contributing to German victory, 
the fear of which has forced Amer- 


ica to adopt a program of arming to 
the teeth. 

However, it seemed unlikely last 
week that any immediate decision on 
the “food for Europe” question would 
be made, because of the conflict of 
opinion on just how serious the food 
situation in Nazi-occupied countries 
was likely to be. Despite Hoover's 
dire predictions, Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles declared the Ad- 
ministration had as yet been unable to 
get reliable reports on the harvests in 
Europe and therefore could not say at 
the moment that famine was imminent 
there. 

And strangely enough, one of Hoo- 
ver’s own personal food aides in 
Europe put a much less gloomy inter- 
pretation on conditions than Hoover 
himself did. Broadcasting from Ber- 
lin, John Hartigan, head of Hoover’s 
Commission for~Polish Relief, stated 
there’ was no immediate prospect of 
famine in Belgium or France. 





Politics: Campaign Book 


To raise money, the Democratic 
Party in 1936 issued a “Democratic 
Campaign Book,” which contained ad- 
vertising sold at high rates to corpo- 
rations. From this advertising and 
from sale of the books to individuals, 
the Democrats collected more than 
$400,000. 

Republicans condemned the book on 
the ground the advertising was “black- 
jacked” out of corporations who fear- 
ed New Deal reprisals. Accordingly, 
when amendments to the Hatch “clean 
politics” bill came up in Congress this 
year, the Republican minority man- 
aged to tack on a specific ban against 
purchase of the books and advertising 
in them. 

Nevertheless, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee a fortnight ago an- 
nounced that a 1940 campaign book 
would soon be released. Last week, 
however, this proposal had stirred up 
so much opposition that it seemed like- 
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ly the book might have to be aban- 
doned. 

Democratic campaign chieftains 
justified issuance of the 1940 book on 
two principal grounds. One was that 
all the advertising had been sold be- 
fore the Hatch Act was amended to 
forbid such practices. The other was 
that the books would be sold not by 
the National Committee but by state 
and county Democratic organizations 
for 25 cents each—a procedure de- 
scribed as not banned. 

Quick to crack back, Republican 
Presidential candidate Wendell Will- 
kie at Colorado Springs, Colo., sharp- 
ly warned “all corporations and their 
officials” advertising in the book that 
they were violating not only the Hatch 
Act but the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act (forbidding corporations to 
contribute to political parties). In 
addition, he declared they would be 
“relentlessly prosecuted” if he were 
elected President. 

On top of this, two influential Demo- 
crats lashed at their own National 
Committee. Attorney General Robert 
Jackson issued a statement attacking 
the proposal to issue the book through 
state and county Democratic organi- 
zations. The Justice Department, he 
asserted, did not believe that “State 
laws could make permissible that 
which a Federal law prohibits.” And 
Senator Carl Hatch of New Mexico, 
author of the Hatch Act, declared that 
although sale of the books was techni- 
cally legal because the advertising had 
been sold prior to the law forbidding 
it, it was nevertheless contrary to the 
spirit of the law and therefore should 
be abandoned “right now.” 

Jubilant over this Democratic sup- 
port, Willkie quickly came back with a 
demand that the Democrats refund all 
the money they had collected from 
campaign advertising, not only in the 
1940 book but also in the 1936 book. 
But this gave an opening to Edward J. 
Flynn, new chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Recalling 
that the Republicans had received a 
“modest $150,000” for advertising in 
their 1936 campaign book, he wonder- 
ed if Willkie would demand a refund 
of that money, too. 

oo 


Americana— 


Water Pickets: When the Great 
Lakes steamer Carrollton moved from 
its pier at Buffalo, N .Y., to the outer 
harbor, striking seamen who had been 
picketing the vesse] were undaunted. 
They resumed the picket line in row- 
boats. 

* + 

Correspondence: In the Personals 
column of its advertising section, the 
Chicago Tribune ran the following- 
notice: “GLADYS: Conscription passes 
—you lose me for a yr., prot. to your 
Senator now. Fred.” Next day ap- 
peared this answer: “FRED: Are you 
man or mouse? A country worth 
living in is worth fighting for. Don’t 
be a panty waist. Gladys.” The Trib- 
une professed itself unable to under- 
stand why the discussion was not car- 
ried on in Gladys’ parlor. 
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Siege by Air 


One month ago, shortly after the 
first big Nazi air raids on Britain, 
Italian Foreign Minister Count Ciano’s 
newspaper Telegrafo said editorially: 
“To those ... who are asking, ‘When 
will the great hostilities against the 
British Isles begin?,’ yesterday’s com- 
munique seems to reply, ‘But don’t you 
see that it has already begun?’” 

Those words were written when 
most people were looking forward to 
an over-the-water invasion of Britain 
—an invasion which many a Britisher 
expected to come during the week of 
August 4-to-10, at high tide and in 
the dark of the moon. It did not come. 
Instead, there began an almost con- 
tinuous air battle the like of which 
the world had never seen before. 
Many military experts, pondering the 





Orr in The Chicago Tribune 


Perhaps the Fate of the World 


Telegrafo’s statement and the events 
of last week, were convinced that the 
world was last week witnessing the 
first great, decisive air battle in his- 
tory. 

For though the Germans had pecked 
at the British Isles previously, while 
British aviators kept up a nightly, 
mile-by-mile devastation of German 
ports and industrial areas, true air 
fury was not unleashed until Thurs- 
day, August 8. History’s biggest con- 
tinuous air battle began then, when 
a flight of 150 German bombers and 
escort fighters attacked a convoy in 
the English Channel. Before the 
day was over, some 400 German planes 
had swarmed over Britain’s south and 
southeast coasts, The British said 
they shot down 60 German planes, 
losing 16; the, Germans claimed 49 
British planes against a loss of 10. 

After two days of quiet, the battle 
burst again Sunday, with never a let- 
up thereafter—indeed, it was news if 
half a day passed without air fighting. 
Daily, upwards ef 500 Nazi planes 





swooped against Britain, at one tiie 
reaching a record of 2,000 planes blast. 
ing ports, industrial areas and ir. 
fields. 

For once, Big Names were out of th, 
war headlines. For, with the chips 
down, not generals or statesmen, })y)| 
German and British pilots, bombard- 
iers, gunners, were making the news 
Spitfires, Messerschmidts, Junkers, 
barrage balloons and anti-aircraft guns 
were deciding, perhaps, the fate of the 
world. They were fighting an old- 
fashioned siege with new-fashioned 
weapons. 

Though no one could say that Hitler 
would not order an invasion—and 
British newspapers told their readers 
to look for one any minute—many ob- 
servers felt sure that Britain’s fate 
would be settled neither in the Chan- 
nel nor on her beaches, but in the air. 
For, they said, if Hitler could sweep 
British planes from the skies, as he 
did Poland’s air force, the tight little 
island could literally be blasted into 
famine, ruin and chaos, with its 
army and mighty navy of little use. 

But last week it was obvious that 
Hitler was not yet, if ever he will be, 
in command of British skies. Oppos- 
ing claims by mid-week were fan- 
tastically far apart: the Germans 
claimed they had scored 491 British 
planes downed against 122 of their 
own during six days’ fighting; Britons 
claimed 335 downed against 99 of their 
own lost. American correspondents, 
watching the fighting, estimated the 
British were downing German planes 
four-for-one, 

Nor were the raids one-sided. Brit- 
ish bombers continued methodical!) 
to blast Germany’s Ruhr industrial 
sector, and ports and airfields al! 
along the German-occupied European 
coast. In a daring long-distance flight, 
Britons brought the war home to Italy, 
bombing airplane plants in Turin and 
Milan, and the Bomba seaplane base. 


... In the Desert 


Last week, while German bombers 
made it hot for England, Italy’s Mar- 
shal Rodolfo Graziani cursed the 12!- 
degree heat of Bardia, Mediterranean 
port near the Libyan-Egyptian bor- 
der. And while he directed 250,((0 
troops for an attack on Egypt, Italian 
forces led by the Duke of Aosta more 
than 2,000 miles southeast, crept 
through the 115-degree heat of British 
Somaliland toward the port of Ber- 
bera on the Gulf of Aden. 

Both of these African actions were 
intended to realize Mussolini’s dream 
of breaking out of his Mediterranean 
“prison.” The conquest of Egypt 
would give him control of the Suez 
Canal; the conquest of British Somali- 
land would leave Italy holding one 
entire coastline of the southern e0- 
trance to the Red Sea, and in pos!- 
tion to attack Aden, Britain’s strons- 
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hold 200 miles across the Gulf of 
Aden. Should both these conquests 
succeed, the Sudan would probably 
fall into Italy’s lap, and Mussolini’s 
present piecemeal empire, cut off 
from him by the British Navy and 
British possessions, would then cover 
all northeastern Africa, and control 
the sea route to India and the Orient. 

Last week, however, these dreams 
of empire were far from fulfillment. 
True, Italian troops were closing on 
Berbera in Somaliland, and were ap- 
parently well in command of the arid, 
sheep-raising country about the size of 
Missouri which Britain normally 
guards with about 1,200 troops. But 
as the British fell back slowly, 
bombing and raiding the advancing 
Italians, they seemed content to let 
Italy use up her munitions and waste 
her men. “Our goal is not the gain- 
ing of territory,” explained the Brit- 
ish, who have Italian East Africa com- 
pletely cut off from outside supplies, 
“but the destruction of the enemy 
forces.” 

Even should Italy take British So- 
maliland, it would have little effect 
now, save to enhance Italian prestige 
in the Arab world. Though Italian 
Eritrea borders the Red Sea, as 
French Somaliland does its 25-mile- 
wide mouth, Italy has not been able 
to stop British traffic through the sea 
to Suez. The real fight for the African 
empire will come, experts believe, 
neither in Somaliland, the Sudan nor 
Kenya Colony, but in Egypt. 

Marshal Graziani can attempt to 
invade Egypt in three ways (1) from 
the sea, by blasting the British fleet 
from the Mediterranean, which seems 
highly unlikely; (2) over the coastal 
road, leading from Bardia toward 
Alexandria, a road which can be 
shelled by the British fleet; or (3) 
over 400 miles of desert, via five oases 
which are stepping stones to the up- 
per Nile. 

Last week this third path of in- 
vasion seemed most probable, As Ital- 
ian and British bombers blasted each 
other in prelude to death in the desert, 
Egyptians, whose army of 20,000 will 
enter the war when Italy attacks 
Egypt, warned: “The -desert is a 
terrible enemy. It is the tomb of 
those who traverse it.” 





. . . Overture to India 


Battered by Germany. at home and 
with her life-line of empire menaced 
by Italy in Africa, Great Britain last 
week turned to “Mother India” for 
more help. 

With a polyglot population of 350,- 
00,000, teeming India is second in 
wealth and resources only to Bri- 
ain hersélf. In the First World 
War she contributed from her vast 
wealth and manpower nearly 1,400,000 
men and more than a half billion 
dollars, while subscribing in larger 
Volume to British war loans. 

For this help Britain promised, but 
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never granted, dominion status to 
India. As a result, when Britain took 
India into the present war against 
Germany the powerful All-India Con- 
gress (Nationalist) party led by Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, 70-year-old ascetic, 
offered full support to the Allies only 
if Britain should formulate her war 
aims, including a pledge to give India 
her independence. Britain promised 
only to take up the matter of “domin- 
ion status” after the war, so Gandhi’s 
party countered by adopting an atti- 
tude of non-participation in the war. 
Thus, while India has been contribut- 
ing substantially to the current Brit- 
ish war effort, the contributions have 
been small compared to her poten- 
tialities. 

Growing fears of an Axis victory 
over Britain, however, have recently 
brought a tempering of Nationalist 
demands in India. Many Nationalists 
are now in favor of going “all out” 
in aiding London, feeling that any 
kind of British rule is preferable to 
what new conquerors might offer. 
With this change apparently in mind 
last week, Britain made her new 
move to unite India’s masses and 
wealth behind her war effort. 

In a statement issued in India by 
the Viceroy, the Marquess of Linlith- 
gow, Britain offered India “free and 
equal partnership” in the British 
Commonwealth after the war and in- 
vited Nationalist leaders to immediate 
representation on the Viceroy’s Exec- 
utive Council and Advisory War 
Council. Though falling somewhat 
short of the Nationalists’ goal of com- 
plete independence, this pledge went 
far beyond any previous British pro- 
posal for post-war India. 





...In the Orient 


Japan last week scored another big 
success in her drive to conquer China 
and diminish the influence of foreign 
powers in the Far East—the with- 
drawal of British defense troops from 





International 


Admiral Hart Rushed to Shanghai 











Shanghai, Peiping and Tientsin. 

Though the London War Office at- 
tributed the withdrawal to the fact 
that embattled Britain urgently need- 
ed the troops for service elsewhere, 
the “very pleased” Japanese claimed 
the British had bowed to Japan’s de- 
mand that European belligerents re- 
move their armed forces from Japan- 
ese-occupied areas in China. Total 
number of British troops affected was 
about 2,500 men. 

Strained Japanese-British relations 
appeared eased by the withdrawal, 
but anti-British sentiment continued 
in Tokyo while Japan increased her 
pressure on French Indo-China for 
new concessions. Moreover, the Brit- 
ish action seemed to be forcing United 
States-Japanese relations toward a 
new crisis. Removal of British Maj. 
Gen. Frank Simons left Japanese Rear 
Admiral Moriji Takeda the senior of- 
ficer and theoretically commander of 
the International Settlement’s forces, 
which include the Fourth Regiment of 
U. S. Marines commanded by Colonel 
De Witt Peck. 

With his 1,200 officers and men vir- 
tually the only upholders of Western 
interests in Shanghai, Col. Peck, 
backed by British representatives, im- 
mediately proposed that the United 
States take over most of the vital Brit- 
ish defense section, When Peck’s pro- 
posal was bitterly opposed by the Jap- 
anese, who interpreted Britain’s re- 
treat as handing complete control of 
Shanghai to Japan, Admiral Thomas C, 
Hart, commander in chief of the 
United States Asiatic fleet, rushed to 
Shanghai from Tsingtao to gain a tact- 
ical victory for the United States in 
the dispute. 

While Hart, who outranks Takeda, 
did not attend the meeting of foreign 
troop commanders called todecide who 
should get control of the big British 
defense sector, he sponsored Col. 
Peck’s plan. As a result, after some 
four hours of bitter argument, the 
meeting awarded control of the entire 
rich British-held central part of the 
International Settlement to the Ma- 
rines, with only a small zone on the 
north side of Soochow Creek going 
to the Japanese. 


War Sidelights— 


e Residents of a Welsh village are 
inclined to believe that German bomb- 
ers may be of some use to them. When 
the Nazis dropped some bombs along 
the banks of a river near the village, 
scores of fish blown up on the banks 
were picked up and served for break- 
fast. 





@ On the ground that it displayed 
too much fighting and shooting, police 
of Zurich, Switzerland, banned the 
showing of the American-made mo- 
tion picture “Destry Rides Again” 
after one performance. But news- 
reels of the destruction of Dunkerque, 
which appeared on the same program, 
were permitted to continue. 














SCI., MEDICINE 


Pregnancy Diet 

The diet of families with low in- 
comes is likely to give them an over- 
supply of calories (energy units) and 
an undersupply of vitamins and min- 
erals. This is especially harmful to 
pregnant women, who need the Vita- 
min B, calcium and iron which are de- 
ficient in the poor man’s diet. 

Last week at Columbia University, 
New York City, Dr. Clara Taylor, as- 
sistant professor of nutrition, released 
a sample day’s menu which her ad- 
vanced students had prepared for 
pregnant women on relief. Costing 
only 34 cents, the three sample meals 
contain, Dr. Taylor said, all the foods 
necessary to maintain the health of an 
expectant mother. It raises the amount 
of minerals and vitamins consumed 
to three times that needed normally, 
without increasing calories over the 
2,500 per day required by the normal 
woman, The menu: 





Breakfast: Four prunes, one cup of 
oatmeal with sugar, two slices of 
whole wheat toast, one tablespoon 
butter for toast, one glass of milk. 

Lunch: Cream of tomato soup (one- 
half cup tomatoes, one-quarter cup 
evaporated milk, one teaspoon flour, 
one teaspoon fat), egg salad (egg, let- 
tuce, mayonnaise), cheese sandwich 
(cheese, whole wheat toast, teaspoon 
butter), and a glass of milk. 

Dinner: Three ounces broiled beef 
liver, baked potato, one cup of kale, 
two slices whole wheat bread with two 
tablespoons of butter, one banana and 
a glass of milk. 


The sample menu can be varied by 
use of the same type of ingredients. 
Vitamin B is found in whole grain 
cereals, calcium in milk, and iron in 
green leafy vegetables, Dr. Taylor said. 


Cadaver Cartilage 


To restore norma] contours to a 
skull which has been fractured, or in 
which meningitis or brain abscesses 
have left depressions, surgeons fre- 
quently graft cartilage from the pa- 
tient’s own body. 

But sometimes patients object, or 
may be in no condition to have the 
cartilage removed from their ribs, the 
usual source. For such cases Dr. Lyn- 
don A. Peer of Newark, N. J., reports 
he has found a satisfactory substitute— 
pickled cadaver cartilage. 

As explained by him recently in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. Peer uses cartilage taken 
from human corpses and preserved in 
alcohol, It is soaked in salt solution 
for one hour before being inserted in 
an abdominal] skin pocket. If there are 
no ill effects, the graft is removed and 
inserted under the skin of the skull, 
to fill the depressed area. 

Pickled cadaver cartilage was popu- 
lar some years ago for “nose-lifting” 
operations, but was found unsatisfac- 





tory. Before reviving its use recently, 


Dr. Peer explains, he experimented on 
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~——Science Facts 


INERS ‘and prospectors at one 

time paid as much as $100 to 
have a ton of ore samples analyzed. 
‘Yoday they can obtain such service 
at a cost of only about $2.50 through 
a spectroscopic apparatus that ope- 
rates with exceptional accuracy ... 
e Research study indicates that the 
best preservatives for farm timbers 
are creosote, creosol and zine chlo- 
rie. eThe United States is 
pestered by more than 60 different 
types of mosquitoes ...@ Accord- 
ing to some scientific calculations, 
the force of gravity on the moon is 
equal to only about one-sixth the 
force of gravity on the earth... 
e The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company says that one-third of 
America’s 65-year-olds can thank 
medical and hygienic advances for 
the fact that they are alive today— 
if there had been no such progress, 
they would have been dead by now, 
in line with the mortality rates 
existing prior to the scientific im- 
provements of this century. 




























human “guinea pigs,” burying it under 
their chest skin for periods of a week 
to a year, and removing it for exami- 


nation at frequent intervals. Though 
he finds the cadaver cartilage a satis- 
factory substitute which resists infec- 
tion well, Dr. Peer makes it plain that 
for ordinary cases he prefers the fresh 
kind. 

ee 


Capsule 


@ After a 5-year study of hemis- 


pheric air mass movements, especialky—. 


} 


from the Arctic, the U. S. Weather 
Bureau jnaugurates this month a new 
series of overlapping 5-day weather 


forecasts, issued every Friday and 
Tuesday. Based on rhythms of high 


and low pressure areas for the entire 
hemisphere, the reports will cover 
weather trends rather than specific 
events for the period in seven U. S. 
regional areas. They replace the old, 
every-Friday 5-day reports; but local 
daily forecasts will not be affected. 


@ The present war has cut world 
activity in chemical research only 13 
per cent, compared to a 24 per cent 
drop in 1914, reports Dr. E. J. Crane, 
editor of the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Abstracts. The lesser decline 
this time results from increased re- 
search activities in the U. S. and Rus- 
sia, says Dr. Crane. In 1913 the U. S. 
conducted 20.7 per cent of the world’s 
chemical research, second to Ger- 
many’s 34 per cent; in 1939 we led 
with 27.5 per cent. Russia, which did 
only 2.5 per cent of the world’s chemi- 
cal research in 1913, climbed to 11.1 
per cent last year. 


q Though Americans are supposed- 
ly healthier than ever, Atmy Medical 
officers are reportedly finding about 
one out of every three volunteers unfit. 
Grumbled a Governors Island, New 
York, Medical Corps officer last week: 
“The girls are much healthier than 
they were 20 years ago. They get 
much more exercise ... But there’s not 
much difference in the boys.” 
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RELIGION | 
hurch Gain 


Fears that the United States is drif;. 
ing away from the church were 
counted last week as the Federal ( 
sus Bureau released figures on the 
membership of religious denon 
tions, Based on 1936 statistics 
est available), the Bureau’s comp)|a- 
tion listed 256 denominations wit! 4 
total of 55,807,366 members. This re- 
flected a national membership ji 
crease of 1,231,020 over the 1926 total, 

The Roman Catholie Church, with 
19,914,937 members, continued to hold 
first place as the largest single ec- 
nomination, though it was consider- 
ably outnumbered by the various 
Protestant groups taken as a wh: 
By way of contrast, the smallest s 











(lal. 


listed, the “Friends (Primitiv: 
boasted only 14 members and one 
church, 


Tabulated in order of size, the 
lowing denominations accounted for 
most U. S. church membership, 
cording to the Census Bureau: 


Denomination Members 
Roman Catholic .......... 19,9149 
Pe Sotho Tk bale PC.md-h we 5.5 4,641,154 
Negro Baptist. ....05..cceds 3,782,464 
Methodist Episcopal ...... 3,509,76 
Southern Baptist ......... 2,700,155 
Methodist Episcopal, South.  2,061,68:) 
Presbyterian, in the U.S.A..  1,797,92 
Protestant Episcopal ...... 1,735,333: 
Northern Baptist ......... 1,329,044 
United Lutheran .......... 1,286,612 
Disciples of Christ ........ 1,196,315 
Evangelical Lutheran ..... 1,192.55 
Congregational and 

Christian Churches ..... 976,388 


Briefs 


G Fewer children are being named 
after Biblical characters these days, a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., library reports. After 
a survey of names in its files, it found 
fewer Sarahs, Lenas, Benjamins, Aar- 
ons, and Jonathans and more Glorias, 
Brendas, Shirleys, Joans, Clarks, Rob- 
erts and Herberts than it did in a sim- 
ilar survey six years ago, The Holly- 
wood movie star influence’ was 
thought chiefly responsible for the 
new trend. 


@ Breaking an ancient tradition 
which has prevailed for at least 2,()()') 
years, the Rabbinical Association of 
the Hebrew Theological College 's 
forming plans to allow women t° 
participate in synagogue ritual on an 
equal basis with men. Since Judaism s 
arly days, orthodox synagogues ha’ 
adhered to the practice of segregatin¢ 
women, 


@ Undaunted by the war, whic! 
has brought trade union organizatio" 
in Great Britain to a standstill, a Li 
don vicar has opened a campaign 
establish a trade union for clerg' 
men. “Definitely undenominationa!,” 
the organization would be affiliated 
with the Trade Union Congress—the 
British equivalent of the America! 
Federation of Labor. 
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ANSWER IS— 


Who invented the tank? When were 
tanks first used in battle? 











e The tank was invented by Maj. 
Cen- Gen. Sir E, D. Swinton of the British 
,rmy during the First World War. 

fo increase the mobility of his land 
battleship, Maj. Gen. Swinton used 

pila the propelling principle of the “cater- 
ith a pillar” farm tractor, invented by Ben- 
min Holt, a Californian, about 1900. 

fhese armor-plated land cruisers 

fotal. which have since so revolutionized 
with modern warfare were first used by the 
hold British in an attack against the Ger- 
» de- mans on the Somme, France, on Sep- 
ider- rember 15, 1916. 


h * o 
S How many draft dodgers did the United 
ve),” States apprehend during the First World 


War? 


e According to Department of Just- 
1 for e, 337,640 of the 24,234,000 men who 
swered the three U. S. draft regis- 
itions during the First World War 
were later listed as draft dodgers. Of 
s number 163,738 were apprehended 
d sentenced. Though some of this 


464 ter group received prison sen- 
71 lences running as high as 50 years, 
155 Presidential amnesties since the war 
68 have freed all the long-termers, leav- 


¢ only one notorious “draft dodger” 
) jail today—Grover Cleveland Berg- 


ll, wealthy Philadelphian who es- 


315 ped to Germany and returned to the 
55 ited States only last year to serve 

it four and a half years of his 
oi original five-year term, plus three ad- 


itional years, 
7. * * 


an : 
How does Alaska rank as a customer of 







af : the United States? 
ound e During the 73 years since the 
Aal United States paid Russia $7,200,000 
prias, for Alaska, the Territory has pur- 
Rob chased $1, 102, 376,205 worth of goods 
| $lm- fromr the continental United States. 
[olly- Last year it bought $44,262,710 worth, 
was or more than any other customer in 
r «the the Americas save Canada and four 
South American countries (Argen- 
lition lina, Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela). 
9 (0) ina per capita basis, each of Alaska’s 
Se of ‘timated 70,000 Indians, Eskimos and 
se Whites purchased $632 worth of U.S 
os de goods in 1939. 
yn q i * . * 
is! 
ha What became of the Monitor, first iron- 
ating clad battleship in the world, after its famous 
battle with the Confederate wooden battle- 
; the Merrimac, at Hampton Roads, 
- | BB Vc., on March 9, 1862? 
atl 
Li * On Dec. 10, 1862, the Monitor 
on | ioundered during a heavy storm and 
erg sank with the Joss of all hands in 
ynal,” ‘he Diamond Shoals off Cape Hatteras, 
liated \. C. Its hulk is still visible there 
—th and recently has been photographed 
rical irom an airplane by a representative 


of The National Geographic Magazine. 


As far as the Navy Department knows, 
no attempt has ever been made to 
raise it, though the idea has been con- 
sidered. 
7 7 7 

Newspapers occasionally report cases of 
men who have been mistakenly arrested, 
sentenced to prison, and then later found 
innocent. In such cases of erring justice, 
can the victims collect cash compensation 
from the governing authority by which 
they were wronged? 


e All legal experts agree that per- 


sons who are wrongfully convicted are 


entitled to compensation of some sort. 
However, largely because the general 
public is not affected by the subject, 
there has been little or no pressure to 


9 


do something about it through fixed 
legislation. Accordingly, with but few 
exceptions, if a man is mistakenly sen- 
tenced to prison, serves time and then 
is found innocent, he has very little 
chance of receiving anything better 
than a note of apology. The excep- 
tions are the Federal courts and the 
state courts of California, North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. Under a Federal 
law of 1938, if an innocent individual 
suffers unjust punishment in a Federal 
court, and if he has actually served all 
or part of a prison sentence imposed 
by that court, he has the right to sue 
the Federal government, through the 
Court of Claims, for not more than 
$5,000. A similar right exists in Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota and Wisconsin. 





“Sure—lItll Be OK Again!” 


That’s right, Johnny; the doctor did say that your arm would be as good as 
ever. And he wasn’t guessing—he knew, because he’d seen the X-ray films. 


= family doctor knows how much the X-ray has done to 
take the guesswork out of treating human ills. And when 
he sends eee to the local radiologist—whether for 


diagnosis or 
satile electric tool to help him. 


-tay treatment—he’s glad that he has this ver- 


When you turn on a light, switch on a radio, or clean a rug, 
electricity works for you. These are everyday occurrences; hav- 
ing an X-ray examination isn't. But if and when you need an 
X-ray examination, electricity is ready to serve you. 

The type of X-ray tube in almost universal use today was 


develope 


more than 25 years ago by Dr. W. D. Coolidge, in 


the General Electric Research Laboratory. And continued 
research and development by G-E scientists, engineers, and 
workmen are making electricity more useful in the medical 
field, as well as in industry and the home. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Loans to Children 


To enable needy farm children to 
participate in the projects of the 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers of America, 
ihe Farm Security Administration has 
begun to lend the youngsters small 
sums—as much as $75 in some Cases, 
but usually less than $50. 

This is enough to permit them to 
buy a calf, chickens, a pig or other 
livestock necessary for fulfilling a club 
project. Without the loans, the young 
borrowers, who are members of fami- 
lies helped by the FSA, would lack 
funds to take part in 4-H and Future 
Farm activities. 

In addition to learning up-to-date 
farming methods, the children have an 
early opportunity to gain business ex- 
perience. To obtain a loan, the boy or 
girl must satisfy-the county extension 
agent that the money will be used 
wisely. As security, the FSA demands 
a note signed by the child as well as 
the parents. 


U. S. Surplus 


Last week as controversy surged 
around Herbert Hoover’s proposal that 
America ship its surplus foodstuffs to 
hungry Europe (see page 5), many 
inquirers wondered how much food 
could actually be spared. Obligingly, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
collated the facts. 

Basing its observations on the July 
crop reports, the Bureau reached the 
general conclusion that “abundant 
supplies of nearly all foodstuffs will 
be available” for the coming year. In 
particular, it pointed to certain com- 
modities which will be produced too 
abundantly for domestic consumption. 
Even allowing for exports to non- 
European countries, the following 
foodstuffs were definitely classed as 
“surplus”: 











@ Wheat: Without unduly curtail- 
ing the supply available for domestic 
use, at least 150 million bushels of 
wheat could be exported to Europe 
during the next 12 months. This fig- 
ure does not include the 30 million 
bushels which could and _ probably 
will be exported to non-European 
nations. 

@ Feed Grains: The U. S. market 
could spare about 400 million bushels 
of corn and 100 million bushels of 
barley. But if the entire surplus were 
sent abroad, local price rises might 
result. 

@ Pork: At least 200 million pounds 
of pork could be exported without 
placing a strain on the domestic sup- 
ply situation. If necessary, and with- 
out causing unusually high hog prices, 
the volume of pork available for ex- 
port could be raised to 400 million 
pounds. 

@ Edible Fats: Subtracting the 100 
to 150 million pounds of lard which 
other countries may buy, the United 
States will still have a surplus of half 
a billion pounds of lard for possible 
European export. Another quarter- 
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Capt. Rieber Resigned (col. 3) 






























































billion pounds of edible fats are avail- 
able for export to Europe in the form 
of vegetable oils or soybean seeds. 

@ Fruits and Vegetables: Allowing 
for exports to countries outside 
Europe, there would be enough left 
over to supply Great Britain or the 
continent with 10 million bushels of 
fresh apples, 15 million boxes of 
oranges, 5 million boxes of grapefruit, 
2 million boxes of lemons, and 3 mil- 
lion boxes of pears. In addition, the 
United States could spare 322,000 
tons of dried fruit, 7,530,000 cases of 
canned fruit, and 40 million pounds 
of canned vegetables. 

es 
. 
Briefs 


q In 1938, according to a report just 
made by the Treasury, 50 U. S. tax- 
payers had net incomes of $1,000,000 
or more, compared with 49 in 1937. 
And of the 50 in the “million-or-more” 
group in 1938, three reported a net 
income of $5,000,000 or over, as com- 
pared with one the year before. 


q The United Kingdom instead of 
Japan now is the leading foreign buy- 
er of U. S. scrap iron and steel, the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
reports. During the first six months of 
1940, exports of these metals to Great 
Britain totaled 459,449 gross tons, 
nearly triple the exports in the same 
period last year. Japan imported only 
411,383 tons of scrap iron and steel 
during the first half of 1940, against 
1,034,521 in the first half of last year. 


@ Postal earnings in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, totaled $766,000,- 
000—$20,000,000 more than last year’s 
all-time high record for postal rev- 
enues. In connection with that part 
of the postal services bought by the 
public, the net operating postal sur- 
plus for the year was $8,000,000. 


@ The’ Treasury Department’s 
“Know Your Money” campaign among 
cashiers, storekeepers and the public, 
has cut in half the annual loss re- 
sulting from counterfeit money. Losses 
during the fiscal year ended last June 
30th were -$145,644, compared with 
$294,057 lost the preceding fiscal year. 
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NAMES _ 


“Wanting some air” after trying to 
wangle a contract for his compan, 
from the Federal government, H. \[[.- 
LIAM ROHL, a Los Angeles n- 
tractor, last week chartered a 2}. 
passenger transport plane at the 
Washington, D. C., airport, flew up 
to New York accompanied only }y, 
the crew, stayed a few hours, and 
then came back. Previously, Rohl. 
whp likes to fly without being crowd 
ed by other passengers, had chartere:| 
another 21-passenger plane for 4 
flight from Pueblo, Colo., to Washing- 
ton. That flight cost him $2,100. 








Because of unfavorable publicity 
brought to the company by his friend- 
ly relations with Dr. GERHAR) 
ALOIS WESTRICK, trade counselor 
to the German Embassy in the United 
States, Captain TORKILD RIEBER 
resigned in New York City his $10i,- 
000-a-year job as chairman of the 
board of the Texas Corporation, big 
U. S. oil concern. After newspapers 
had disclosed mysterious meetings of 
Westrick with prominent VU, S. busi- 
nessmen—allegedly to drum up pro- 
German “appeasement” sentiment 
among them (PATHFINDER, Aug. 1))) 
—it was officially revealed that Rieber 
had loaned to Westrick a $1,500 auto 
bought with Texas Corporation funds 
and had performed other services for 
him, 





* * + 


Stopping temporarily at the British- 
owned island of Bermuda after an un- 
eventful trip from Lisbon, Portugal, 
the Duke and Duchess of WINDSOR 
introduced a note of irony by attend- 
ing church services at the Hamilton 
Cathedral, presided over by the Right 
Rev. Arthur Heber Browne. In 1935, 
the Bishop so resented the Duke's 
marriage to the twice-divorced Wallis 
Warfield Simpson that he entered 3 
Bermuda newspaper office and ripped 
to pieces a picture of the couple he 
saw there. The Duke and Duchess 
made their Bermuda stop-off while en 
route to the Bahama Islands, where 
the former King will take up his new 
duties as Governor. 

Close on the heels of his resigns 
tion as Democratic National Chair- 
man and Postmaster General, JAME5 
ALOYSIUS FARLEY was _ named 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corporation, 
effective September 1. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., political back- 
ers of Harold E, Stafford, Progressive 
candidate for governor, declared the) 
would file a damage suit against Re- 
publican Governor JULIUS HEIL, 
who seeks re-election. They charged 
that Heil caused a sign company 10 
paint out the first six words of the 
following message plastered on a Dill: 
board: “One Heil term is too much 
Vote for Harold E, Stafford, a fighting 
Progressive.” 
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~ EDUCATION 
AYC on High Schools 


In answer to the question why an 
etimanen 4,000,000 U. S. young peo- 
ple between the ages of 16 and 24 are 
unemployed, many blame the cur- 
ricula of American high schools. 

Last week, this contention was up- 
held in a report issued by the five- 
year-old American Youth Commis- 
sion, a non-governmental, privately- 
financed organization headed by 
Qwen D. Young, former chairman of 
the board of the General 
Company. Prepared by a committee 
of educators, the report declared 
that the majority of the 4,000,000 
young persons jobless in the na- 
tion today were jobless because their 
high school educational programs pre- 
pared them for white-collar work 
when the best opportunities were in 
the “production” field. 

Asserting that such subjects as al- 
sebra, geometry, English composition 





Electric | 





and foreign languages “are now in 
many cases conducted in a form | 
which cannot be defended in the 
light of modern conditions,” the re- 
port recommended a return to “the 
ealistic educational views of early 


Colonial settlers,’ who taught their 
young to do production labor. 

In recommending work experience 
for high school students, the report 
praised highly the Federal work 
programs of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Admin- 
istration. .These programs, it said, 
have given to “a great many young 
people the training that they need in 

ork habits” and have 
confidence and morale 
school failed to equip 
pupils to face the realities. . . 


Schama 


@ This fall, Shadow Lawn Manor, 
the $10,000,000 summer White House 


the 
its 


where 
many of 


” 





of former President Woodrow Wil- 
son at West Long Branch, N. J., will be 
opened as a military academy for 
wealthy young boys—the Pershing 


Declared to be the 
st expensive summer home ever 
built in New Jersey, Shadow Lawn 
s 128 rooms, gold-plated plumbing, 
baths, an indoor swimming room, 
| theater seating 500, and a penthouse 
tudded with powerful telescopes to 
tudy ships at sea. Tuition at the 
1001 will be $1,500 a year, said to be 
the highest in the east. 


Military Institute, 


€ Because of a recent modification 
of the regulations of the Civilian Con- 

vation Corps, the Corps is now 
open to young men attending college 
Whose families have moderate in- 
comes. Heretofore, the rolls have 
been restricted to young men whose 
lamilies are on public relief rolls, 
se families are eligible for public 
relief, or whose families have incomes 
below the normal standard of the 
nunity. 


“cultivated | 
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| After Meals. Does 








|Your STOMACH 


| 


Feel Puffed Up 
_ Like a Balloon’? 


i TY 


Do You Wake 


These 2 Serious Mistakes 


In Your Daily 


ist. Do you eat too much,—and food 
you know you shouldn’t eat ? 


2nd. Do you over-eat, eat too fast, 


or under nervous strain ? 


We all know the rules but we break them 
every day. Unfortunately, good resolu- 
tions won't make you feel better, but 
usually Alka-Seltzer will. So—when your 
;—when 
gas on the stomach and excess acidity 
upset you and give you that feeling of 
uncomfortable fullness—that’s the time 
. to drink a sparkling glass of Alka-Seltzer. 


stomach feels ‘‘full as a balloon” 


Just do these two easy things: 


ist. Drop an Alka-Seltzer Tablet 
or two into a glass of water, 


2nd. When dissolved — drink it. 


You'll Feel Better Fast! 





At ALL DRUG STORES — by 
the Glass and by the Package 


Diet ? 


See how this sparkling, alkaline solution 
neutralizes the excess acid and provides 
fast, pleasant relief and comfort. Fill out 
and mail the coupon below for your Free 


quickly Alka-Seltzer offers relief for 
stomach gas, acid indigestion, heart- 
burn or distress after eating—and helps 
you feel better fast. 


MAIL THE 


Mail this COUPON 
or POSTAL CARD 


mm 
I 
I 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
1 Dept. C-4, Elkhart, Ind. 
| Send FREE Trial Sample of Alka-Seltzer 
I 

Name... 

i 

! 

| 

i 

! 

I 


Address... 


City... 


Sample Supply. See for yourself how 


COUPON NOW! 




























































































EDITORIAL 





A Reminder 


G INCE our August 10th issue, many 
thousands of readers have sent us 
their ballots in our special “family” 
poll on the forthcoming Presidential 
election. A comprehensive analysis of 
how our readers divide between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie 
will be published soon in PATHFIND- 
ER. Meanwhile, this brief note is just 
to remind those readers who have not 
yet voted that there is still time to send 
in the ballot form appearing in our 
issue of August 10th. Incidentally, we 
should like to emphasize once again 
that this “family” survey is confined 
exclusively to our readers and is being 
conducted wholly apart from our regu- 
lar cross-sectional poll of the nation 
as a whole. 


q 
A Good Idea 


HE U. S. Department of Justice 

has just announced that it plans 
to devote some of its time to exposing 
the propaganda operations in_ this 
country of Germany, Italy, Russia 
and Japan. 

It is noteworthy that the Justice De- 
partment does not include Great Brit- 
ain in its list, but the omission is quite 
understandable. For British propa- 
ganda, whatever its scope, does not 
run counter to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our American democracy, and 
therefore does not implicitly menace 
our form of government. 

But the same cannot be said of the 
subtle poison being spread by the four 
great totalitarian powers — notably 
Nazi Germany. The doctrines of the 
dictatorships are clearly inimical to 
all the things that make our country 
a republic of free men. More than 
that, totalitarian propaganda frankly 
asserts that its aim is to undermine 
democracy by creating internal divis- 
ion and confusion wherever represen- 
tative government exists. This can 
be done in many ways, and there 
is no doubt that attempts are being 
made to do it right here in the United 
States right now. 

In its efforts to expose the propagan- 
da operations of Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia and Japan, the Justice Department 
will have to do more than watch alien 
groups or half-alien groups. It will 
have to watch also certain so-called 
“100 Per Cent Americans” who are 
lending great comfort at the moment 
to the very forces that despise Amer- 
icanism. These “100 Per Centers” 
make up an odd assortment of individ- 
uals, ranging all the way from street- 








tree Saar 
Russell in The Los Angeles Times 


Defense Menace: Sth Column Propaganda 


corner hoodlums to men who purport 
to be ministers of the gospel. Their 
contribution to our democracy is to 
sell hate long while selling America 
short, and they work their worst evil 
by poisonously suggesting that men of 
Hitler’s stamp have a lot to be said 
for them. 

The Justice Department should not 
find it difficult to put the finger on 
those alien-run groups that exist sole- 
ly to spread Communist and Nazi- 
Fascist ideology through the foreign- 
born elements of our population. Less 
simple are efforts to expose the slick 
propagandists who operate through 
dupes and fellow-travelers. Yet it is 
a known fact that such propagandists 
are feverishly at work at present, 
chiefly for the Nazi cause, and it 
is to be hoped that government 
officials will pull no punches in the 
attempt to drag them out into the 
light of day. 


HE lie is the great weapon of 

the propagandist, and the bigger 
the lie, the better. For example, 
there is the Nazi lie that democracy is 
a failure. And all those who speak 
with admiration for the accomplish- 
ments of Germany under Hitler, all 
those who say he has done a great 
job for his people, are either fooling 
themselves or deliberately playing the 
Nazi game. For the truth js that Hitler 
has done nothing but sport with death 
and the devil. What has he accom- 
plished? He has plunged Germany 
into war; he has ruthlessly destroyed 
whole nations; he has drenched al- 
most the entire world in blood and 
tears. And what did he do before he 
swung wide the gates of hell? He 
solved Germany’s unemployment prob- 
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lem—by putting all Germans to work 
in the army or in arms factories: hy. 
put them to work by preparing the 
for death and destruction. Yes, jp. 
deed—he solved the unemploymen; 
problem. And he did many things 
more that no democracy would eye; 
think of doing. With totalitarian ef- 
ficiency, he burned books, shot dow; 
his opposition, exiled brains, let loose 
pogroms against Jews, ended all |ib- 
erty of expression and lied, and lied. 
and lied, until some fools living 
America and elsewhere began [y 
believe him. They believed him, even 
though in his own book he had written 
that he favored using “unsurpassed 
and impudent” lies as an instrument 
of national policy. 

People tend to forget such things 
quickly, and that is why propaganda 
needs to be exposed. That is why it 
is a good idea for the Justice Depart- 
ment to do something about the poison 
that is being printed and preached by 
subversive elements in America. Such 
action is needed, because in our pres- 
ent program of national defense, the 
preachments of the Fifth Column have 
to be guarded against. These preach- 
ments are the doctrines of totalitar- 
ian powers, and they are rooted in thi 
basic lie that democracy has somehow 
outlived its usefulness and that nov 
we must have strong men to dicta! 
to us, to do away with our freedo 
to have history rewritten, to rob and 
kill for national glory, to give us bread 
when we are good, and to punch us | 
the mouih or shoot us down when- 
ever we deviate so much as an inch 
from the party line. 


WHE lie must be exposed militantly. 

This thing that we hear praised in 
totalitarian propaganda is a_loath- 
some leprosy of the soul, a perversion 
of all that is instinctively decent 
mankind. It cannot be regarded 
piecemeal fashion as_ being partly 
good; it is all bad, because it has no 
morals whatever. It must be judged 
in the whole; the background mus! 
be clearly remembered; it must lx 
clearly remembered that totalitarian- 
ism is the one great menace to our 
security as a liberty-loving democratic 
nation—a menace politically, econom- 
cally and socially. 

That is the fundamental point to be 
exposed with vigor—the fact that 
totalitarian propaganda is a lie born 
of a lie, a thing that negates truth and 
freedom because the system it repre- 
sents is itself a negation of truth and 
freedom. Let that fact be preached 
over and over again, and the task 
of the Justice Department will be sim- 
plified. Let that fact be understood 
by all, and there will be no need to 
worry about the Fifth Column’s ef- 
forts to make this country a plac 
of confused irresolution, a house ('- 
vided against itself. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Still Got “Religion”? 


’7 HEN “religion” strikes in politics, 

' does it take? That is to say, 
does it last? Is it something against 
which nothing can prevail? Or does 
it gradually lose strength? 

In polling public opinion, the effort 
io find answers to questions of that 
sort is more or less in the same cate- 
sory as the attempt to give a weather 
forecast for more than one day at a 
time—a policy which the United 
States Weather Bureau recently an- 
nounced it intended to follow from 
ow On, 

For in politics, in taking a sampling 
f popular sentiment on national Pres- 
iential politics, it is necessary to in- 

iire into the voting habits of an in- 
dividual for a minimum stretch of eight 
years, There can’t be any doubt about 
that—it’s necessary if you want to de- 
termine how shifts in opinion operate 
between one American election and 
another. 

Accordingly, PATHFINDER’s cur- 
rent inquiry, in seeking to find out 
whether the electorate’s faith in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has as much fervor 
today as in other years, revolves 
around three main questions: 

1) How did the voter vote in 1932— 
for Roosevelt or Hoover? 

2) How did he vote in 
Roosevelt or Landon? 

3) How does he stand on the third 
term now? 

Our poll has asked these questions 
on a cross-sectional basis, and the 
response represents a fair and gener- 
ous national sampling of opinion in 
big city, small city, village and farm. 
And it all adds up to the fact that a 
creat many people who had the Roose- 
velt “religion” eight years ago and 
four years ago, haven’t got it now. 


1936—for 


N his precedent-shattering decision 
to run again, President Roosevelt 
evidently counted on old-line Demo- 
crats — those who stand by the 
party through thick and thin — to 
cive him his largest support. And 
that’s of course true—a fact confirmed 
by our poll figures 
Out of the some 27 million persons 
who voted for Roosevelt in 1936, we 
lind, approximately 19% million in- 
d to support him again on election 
day next November. In fact, the ma- 
rity of those who were for him as 
back as 1932, are still for him. 
reover, in connection with these 
ures, it is interesting to note these 
ree points: (1) Of those Democrats 
o were not for him in 1932 but who 
ung to him four years later, 1,500,- 
00 are sticking to him; (2) of those 
ho were for him in 1932 but who 
fted to Landon in 1936, some 200,- 
intend to go back to him now and 
port him for a third term; and (3) 
out of the rock-ribbed Republican 
clan—those who marched with Hoo- 





ver in ’32 and with Landon in ’36— | 


come 282,000 who say that this time 
they intend to vote for Roosevelt, 
and no matter the third term. 

Counted together, all these figures 
give the President and the third term 
a backing of 21,556,000 votes as of 
today, Quite obviously, there is still 
plenty of Roosevelt “religion” in 
America right now, but it’s not near'y 
so strong as it was four years ago— 
at least, that’s what our poll shows. 
Four years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, the President won a vote in ex- 
cess of 27,000,000, and when you con- 
sider that figure in relation to the 
total given him in our current survey, 
the fact becomes plain that many of 
the formerly faithful have strayed 
from the fold. 

And that’s why so many Democrats 
are frightened today over the possible 
fate awaiting their cause in Novem- 
ber. There has been a big defection 
in the than 5,650,000 of 
Roosevelt’s ’32 and ’36 backers now in- 
dicate unwillingness to go along on a 
third term. True, the President has 
attracted thousands who were Repub- 
licans in the last two elections, but 
such converts do not make up for the 
numbers he has lost. Thus, it seems 
plain enough that the defecting group, 
the group whose “religion” failed to 
last, can easily be one of the decisive 
factors when the time comes for bal- 
loting in November. 


ND how does Wendell Willkie fare? 
Assuming, of course, that at this 
juncture a vote against a third term is 
also a vote for Willkie, we find that he 
fares very well. To begin with, our 
figures show 13,410,000 old-line Re- 
publicans against a third term, Next 
there are the 5,650,000 dissenting 
Democrats already noted. Then there 
are some 1,022,000 Republicans who 
voted for Roosevelt in 1936 but who 
are against him now. And finally, 
there are 3,073,000 Democrats who 
were for Roosevelt in ’32 but who 
shifted to Landon in ’36 and who still 
feel they did right when they drew 
away from the New Deal. People in 
this latter group, incidentally, feel as 
Willkie has said he does—they feel 
they became Republicans not because 
they deserted the Democratic party 
but because the party deserted them. 
Summing up, our figures give Will- 
kie a current total of 23,155,000 voters 
who are opposed to a third term. 
Placed against the total given the Pres- 
ident, this indicates a plurality of 
1,599,000 for the Republicans. No won- 
der some Democrats are looking dour- 
ly at the cloudy skies these days, hop- 
ing for a silver lining, 
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MONEY! Sell PERSONAL 
i Christmas Cards 
MAKE EXTRA CASH EACH WEEK 
Take orders for newest Personal Christ- 
. with sender’s name, SO for $1. 
Fast sellers. Also show $1 Assortment of 21 
Christmas Cards. Biggest value— Make 60c profit. Many 
others— All Parchment, a Etchings, Gift Wrap- 


pings, Everyday Cards, — . Liberal profit. Start 
earning money at once. Now. 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC... Dept. 142 
49 Monroe Avenue :: Beatesten, MN. Ve 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 

ing, Acetylene Weiding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 

Diesel Mechanic and help you get a good - The cost to you 

ponsenaste. Learn be modern equipment ~ ¥/~ tools under ex 
structors. Real shop werk. Steam-hbeated buildings. 

be »ard in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 

For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena, 








AND TG 


Get instant lather 
even in salt water, 
with SAYMAN'S 
Vegetable Wonder SOAP 


* Write Sayman, Dept. 
18-L, St. Louis, Mo, 


"SELL ~NITIA CHRISTMAS CARDS 
nal 
gs 









FREE SAMPLE 








21 got %1.00 
EARN EXTRA MONEY DAILY 


Quick money-maker! Sel! 21 beav- 
tiful Chrietrnas Folders—with free if 
Metallic Gold and Silver LNITIAL # 
Sealse—only $1. Make 100% profit. 
Many other big-value Assts., bic 
up. Also Personal Christmas Cards 

name IMPRINTED —60 for $1, 
Sensational Hargain. Samples on approval. Write today! 
vaubbescutess CARD co.. 445 Way St., a nw. Y. 
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LADIES APRONS 9c 


HOSE Sc—SHIRTS 39c—TOWELS 6c 


Aspirins 1'¢c dozen, Shaving Soap 11c, Razor Blades 
3 for lc, House Slippers 8c Hundreds of other real 
bargains. Catalogue FREE. RELIABLE JOBBING 
HOUSE, 930 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. R-8, Chicago. 


REE! WORLD’S FAIR FOLDERS 


~ increase in Empire rates—as always from 
single; $3. double. Direct subways to ‘er 3 s 
Fait Write today for literature Dept. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.— NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” €. B. BELL, Gen. Mer. 


DID YOU KNOW-- 


that you can preserve your 
copies of PATHFINDER in 
a high quality green buck- 
ram binder—one full year, 


52 issues—for only $1.25? 
The pric e for two binders is 
$2.25, or for three, $3.00 
postpaid. You'll be proud 
of PATHFINDER’S new 
binder. Address 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





$1260 t 00 Year 


Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Get Ready Dept. J 172, Rechester, N. Y. 
Immediately Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
2 (1) 32-page book with list of 

32 page So _many U. 8. Government Big Pay 
Civil Serv-a’ Dependable Jobs. (2) Tell me how 
ice Book S to qualify for one of these jobs. 
FREE § 

Mail Coupon NOME oa cccceccccvecccccseseseeseesss 

today sure 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Cork Stunt 


Many tricks and stunts are so sim- 
ple that they are diflicult to perform. 
That’s the way with this cork stunt. 
You place two round corks of the 
same size side by side and try to lift 
them between the first and second 
fingers of one hand, The only restric- 
tion is that you must keep both fin- 
gers perfectly straight. That is what 
makes the stunt difficult. The corks 
have a tendency to roll out of the 
fingers. However, a little practice will 
enable you to spring it on your friends. 





Brain Teaser 


In how many ways can a dollar 
bill be changed? After you have 
figured that out, it is still interesting 
to find out how many ways a dollar 
bill can be changed without pennies; 
without nickels; without dimes; with- 
out quarters; without half-dollars. 
Answers next week. 


Answers to Last Week’s—The car 
will travel 90% feet before its speed 
is reduced from 30 to 15 miles an hour, 

oe 


Smiles 
Jim—Don’t act like a fool. 
Dot—There you go—you 
monopoly on everything. 


want a 





Use Odds and Ends of Gay Cloth 


A quaint hand-woven rug lends just that extra 


homey touch to your favorite room. Why not have 
the fun of weaving one yourself, utilizing odds and 
ends of colorful cloth? Soft beiges, greens and pinks 
would be lovely. 

Your loom, too, can easily be made at home. Just 
nail together four wooden slats, making an oblong 
frame 27 by 36 inches. 

To the shorter sides tack strips of burlap and 
through these thread a warp of heavy postal twine, 
carrying it back and forth across the loom. 

Our 32-page booklet gives full instructions for 
weaving other attractive items for home and per- 
on use—among them scarves, pillow tops, coasters, 

oilies. 















Send 15¢ (in coins) for your copy of ‘“‘How To 
Weave Useful Novelties’’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 
l5e each: 


No. 180 — “What You Should Know About 
Nursing.”’ 


No. 183—‘‘Self-Instruction In Shorthand.” 






















































































Mrs. Cutting—And another thing, wom- 
en’s minds are clearer than men’s. 


Cutting—Oh, yeah! Then it must be 


because they change them so often. 





Sambo—Rastus, was yo’ eber dis- 
*pointed in love? 

Rastus—Sho’, two and a half times. 

Sambo—How was dat? 

Rastus—Well, yo’ see, Ah was twice 
married an’ once rejected. 


Dzudi—How many daughters have 
you at home? 

Palmetto—I have three daughters, 
but they are very seldom at home. 


Tom—Do you know anything about 
flirting? 

Dick—I thought I did, but the girl 
I tried my system on married me. 


Visitor—You seem to have to tin- 
ker a great deal with your motor- 
boat. 

Beachite—I do. 

Visitor—Anything special the mat- 
ter with it? 

Beachite—She never has tire trou- 
ble—that’s about all I can say for it. 





First Fisherman—They say a fish 
never stops growing. 

Second Fisherman—Well, it hasn’t 
anything on a fish story, has it? 


Gladys—What made Marion so an- 
gry at the photographer? 

Helen—She found a label that he 
had stuck on the back of her photo 
which said: “The original of this 
picture is carefully preserved.” 


Friend—Did you raise cucumbers in 
your garden this summer, as you 
planned? 

Bride—No. The directions on the 
seed package said to plant the seeds 
in hills, and you know our garden 
is perfectly level. 


Mother—Why did you let him kiss 
you? 

Daughter—Well, he was so 
about it. He asked very politely. 

Mother—The idea! MHaven’t I al- 
ways tried to teach you to say no? 

Daughter—That’s what I did say. 
He asked me if I'd be very angry if 
he kissed me. 


nice 


PATHFINDER 


FASHIONS 
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2752. She'll look pretty and keep her dresses clea 





if you make this be-ruffled pinafore. A style | 
ular with the younger set and fun for mothe: 
make. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 4, 1%, yds. 35-in. fab 
Yoke style also included in pattern. 

2994. The ‘‘jumpafore’”’ is the favorite of eve 
school girl. This easy-to-make style is smart 
plaid with a plain blouse for school Sizes 6 t 4 
Size 8, % yd. 54-in. fabric for jumper; 1', 
39-in. for blouse. 


2623. An attractive little dress to wear right « 
and all season long, is this button-front style. Dot 
ted cotton with a white collar is a perfect comb 
tion. Sizes 6 to 14 Size 8, 2 yds. 39-in. fabri 
dress; *g yd. contrasting. 


2927. Start your little girl off to her first le 
in this checked gingham frock. Solid color pockets 
collar and inserts add a distinctive air. Sizes 2 
Size 4, 15% yds. 39-in. fabric with 5s yd. contrast 


2692. Princess lines are so becoming to the s 
age girl that you will want to make this Simple |i''le 
frock right away Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2%, 
39-in. fabric with ‘4, yd. contrasting for collar 

2695. A becoming, comfortable house frock 
something you will want for yourself this Fa 
Princess lines and large, convenient pockets are 
features of this style. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 
3%— yds. 39-in. fabric. 

3298 A tailored blouse and one with a frilly jabot 
make your last year’s suit look new again Size 
16 to 50. Size 36, 2% yds. 39-in. fabric for shir 
blouse; 244 yds. for jabot version; 312 yds. lace edg 

3198. A simple, basic dress is the mainstay of 4 
good Fall wardrobe. Black or dark brown for the 
fashion-wise woman to wear now and later. Sizes 
16 to 50. Size 36, 4 yds. 39-in. fabric with ', y¢ 
contrasting. 














Each pattern 15 cents. Get set for Fall with 
the latest in cold weather styles. Send for your 
copy of the new Fall Fashion Book today! !t 
includes over 10@ patterns for all the family and 
every occasion. The price is 15 cents: only !° 
cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 
19th St., New York City. 
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ALIEN CHECK— 


(Continued from page 3) 


plain the compulsory nature of the 
program,.the law prescribes a fine of 
1,000 and imprisonment of six months 
for any non-citizen who fails to reg- 
ister, refuses to be fingerprinted, or 
knowingly gives false information. The 
compulsion applies to all foreign-born 
persons who are not yet full citizens, 
including aliens who are in Americz 
on a temporary visa (unless already 
registered at a consular office). 


... . Certain Fears 


\lthough most foreign countries are 
old hands at keeping tabs on alien ele- 
ments within their borders, the United 
States has never had anything like its 
fortheoming _registration-and-finger- 
print program. True, in 1798, as war 
loomed between France and this coun- 
try, Congress passed the celebrated 
\lien and Sedition Acts, but it would 
be odious to draw any comparison be- 


tween that and the present law. The 
\lien-and-Sedition legislation gave 


the President authority to expel any 
foreigner without a hearing, but the 
wer was never used, Actually, the 
present law is nothing more than a 
precautionary measure and threatens 
no non-citizen whose status and activ- 
ities are Jegal. 

However, some groups are fearful 
that the registration-and-fingerprint 
program contains implications of a 
serious nature. Its critics charge that 
it may lead to persecution of aliens, 
because fingerprinting suggests a stig- 
na of some sort and because perfectly 
loyal non-citizens may be harried by 
over-zealous employers. In this con- 
nection, the days of the First World 
War are recalled. At that time, it is 
pointed out, there was no registration 
law, but even so, unreasoning hostil- 
ity was whipped up against “hyphen- 
ted Americans.” According to this 
view, the forthcoming alien check-up 
may serve to revive and aggravate 
that unhealthy spirit. 

\rguing along this line, the Amer- 
ican Labor Party’s sole representative 

Congress, Vito Marcantonio of New 
York, has described the registration 
program as an “insult” to the millions 
of aliens loyal to Ameriea. The law, 
in his opinion,. involves ominous pos- 
sibilities and is likely to lead to minor- 
ity oppression and a system of totali- 
tarian surveillance, 


. . « Strong Assurances 


jut all such charges have been 
Stoutly denied by Earl G. Harrison, 
who will direct the program, and by 
other government. officials connected 
with it, including Solicitor General 
Francis Biddle. Moreover, when he 
signed the measure last June, Pres- 
dent Roosevelt asserted that the proj- 
ect was meant “not only for the pro- 
fection of the country but also for the 
protection of the loyal aliens who are 
iis guests. The registration does not 
irry with it any stigma or implica- 
of hostility tewards those who, 


while they may not be citizens, are 
loyal to this country and its institu- 
tions.” Such persons, said the Pres- 
ident, “are entitled to, and must re- 
ceive, the full protection of the law.” 

As further assurance that the pro- 
gram will involve no discrimination 
or persecution, high government offi- 
cials emphasize the fact that the law 
provides that al] registration records 
must be kept completely secret, not to 
be seen by any person without the ex- 
press approval! of the Attorney General 
of the United States. In addition to 
this guarantee, the Department of Just- 
ice has made a special point of an- 
nouncing that it will vigorously en- 
force other laws making it illegal to 
deprive any inhabitant of his rights 
because of his being an alien. 

Few believe that the registration- 
and-fingerprint program will uncover 
any major internal enemies, although 
it may lead to exposing some who have 
entered the country illegally or who 
are in a position to endanger national 
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security through agitation, propagard- 
izing or out-and-out sabotage. Nor do 
many feel that the program will have 
any appreciable effect on the status of 
aliens during the next few years, 

That status, it is held, will not be 
changed as long as Americans main- 
tain their traditional attitude of hos- 
pitality toward non-citizens. In sum, 
the general belief seems to be that the 
behavior of the aliens themselves, 
rather than any registering law, will 
decide whether the United States will 
become excitably intolerant or remain 
calmly watchful in the critical months 
ahead. 

At any rate, the public at large is 
apparently strongly in favor of having 
the government learn as much as pos- 
sible in the program scheduled to start 
next week, for the feeling is wide- 
spread that such knowledge will be 
helpful to internal defense at a time 
when totalitarian aggression threatens 
to sweep not only all Europe but the 
whole world. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Ilave you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AZ AGENTS WANTED 4 
WEAR FINE HOSE I send without cost with large 

outfit while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. 
Replacement guaranteed against holes, snags, and 


runs. Rush name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk HH-40, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 30 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Selis $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF-2, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 


PERMANENT, STEADY INCOME with opportunity 

for advancement in earnings to salesmen for sell- 
ing biggest advertised brand hosiery direct from mills 
to wearers. No investment. Real Silk, Dept. H-275, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
SELL SOCIAL SECURITY PLATES. 
profits. No Experience. Part time. 
Federal, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOOKS 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS, 32 page book, 10c 

postpaid. Bison Research, Bufflalo-P3, Minnesota. 
ie ae CANARIES aoe 2s at - 

CANARIES WANTED—Best prices paid. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 1408 Har- 

rison, Chicago. 

SC CLOTHING FOR SALE 

SILK DRESSES 10c; Men’s Suits $2; Coats $1; Shoes 
50c; Hats 40c. Many other low-priced Bargains. 

Free Catalog. Send name on postcard. No obligation. 

Write today. Crown Co., 164 PF Monroe St., New 

York City. 





Tremendous 
Particulars: 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


AMAZING OFFER! I'll send you Absolutely Free big 
assortment of actual, full size Foods, Household 
Products worth $6.00, and show you how to earn 
money in spare time, without experience. Zanol, 2034 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
INSTRUCTION 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taught in your 











own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin free. 
Imperial Technical Institute, Box 494-C, Elkhart, 
Indiana 
_MEDICAL 


PATHERS—wWhy continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and mod- 
ern treatment for this serious disease. Sent abso- 
lutely Pree—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


HAYPEVER sufferers! Hetone has already helped 
thousands. Send for free sample today. 
tone Company, 1237 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SINUS TROUBLE. If a victim of sinus or Catarrhal 
Infection, Write National Laboratories, Benj. Frank- 
lin Station, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


MANY INVENTORS will be interested in my service. 

Information on subject of obtaining a patent sup- 
plied without charge. Write me personally. Hugh E. 
MeMorrow, Registered Patent Attorney, 102-B, Bar- 
rister Buildirg, Washington, D. C. 








INVENTORS-—-Protect your idea Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, OH37 Adams Building, Washington, 
D.C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL OFFERS—Six-or Eight Exposure Rolls Devel- 

oped, Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements 
and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrud- 
land, 6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 
FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three 

lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free Leather- 
tone frame with roll—25c. Overnight service. Life- 
tone Studios, L-3, Des Moines, lowa, 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 265c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Pilm Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 

Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally ~ 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
SONGS, LYRICS WANTED by Broadway arranger. 
Send stamp for proposition. National Songwriters, 
1674B Broadway, New York 


WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, any subject, 
for immediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 
Woods Building, Chicago 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination, MoNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF, South Alexandria, Los 

Angeles, Calif. : 

100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 
Ogden, Utah 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—-Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our edun- 
try’s greatest and most 1 9 ye city. Send 25e 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D, C. 








or smaller. Rex Photo, 
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| PATHFINDER 


is in its 47th year of continuous 
publication from the nation’s capi- 




























5 bis tal. It continues in the forefront These scientific election forecasts 
as in the news-weekly field. The most are directed impartially by Emil 
or Bias widely distributed news medium Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDE! 
id or in America today, PATHFINDER a well known political analyst who 
Pali, reaches more than three million successfully predicted the outcome 
rt : 4 readers each week in some 44,000 Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER of the 1932, 1934, 1936 and 1938 ek 
hae i separate communities. Read _ by tions, both presidential. and con- 
Be teachers, ministers, business men, doctors, dentists, sales- gressional. These forecasts include state-by-state fig- 
; men, farmers and laborers alike, it reaches a more rep- ures so that readers in each state will be able to keep ] 
tH resentative cross section of America than any other up with the poll. The figures show the attitude of 
br existing medium, Democrats and Republicans in large cities, small towns, 
: and rural sections, 


With the approaching presidential elections, 


i A Look Into the Future Keep Up With Pathfinder 


PATHFINDER again demonstrates its fair- This year PATHFINDER readers will have the rare op- 

ness, impartiality and newsmindedness jn portunity of securing first-hand, intimate details as to th 

presenting to its vast army of readers an elections, and, as TIME MAGAZINE informed its readers, 

~ exclusive weekly feature designed to gauge Mr. Hurja “counts his elections before they are hatched,” 

Me public thought—the PATHFINDER POLL OF and with uncanny accuracy. Mr. Hurja’s prowess in this 

i PUBLIC OPINION. From week to week, before the direction has been acclaimed jn Collier’s, American Maga- 

pie November elections, PATHFINDER gives an expert zine, Fortune, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Red 

Me 45 forecast as to the progress of the candidates for the Book, and by scores of newspaper columnists. It will 
. presidency. pay you to keep in touch with election progress 


4 through the PATHFINDER POLL. 
i HERE'S A HANDY ORDER BLANK PATHFINDER costs only $1.00 a year 


(52 issues). Renew now if your sub- 


ri; BRR Ree ee eee cription is about to expire, or you 


may renew your own subscription 


. PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. rd and send PATHFINDER to two 
I want to keep ahead of the times through the PATHFINDER a friends for a year each, all for onl) 
Poll of Public Opinion. Enclosed is $...... for PATHFINDER ...... $2.00. PATHFINDER is sold only b) 






years. (Write additional subscriptions on separate sheet and attach). a mail—never at newsstands. Use the 
handy coupon NOW. 
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